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PAIMER HOUSE, CHICAGO (Room 6), SUNDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1:45 (at the annual meeting of 


the Modern, Language Association) 
TOPIC: "The Teaching of Chinese and Korean Literature" 


CHATRMAN: Professor Jeremy Ingalls, Chairman, English Department, and Professor of 
English and Asian Studies, Rockford College 


YOU ARE INVITED TO IN 


Those who plan to participate in this Conference are invited to suggest topics 
for discussion to Professor Ingalls. Thre Conference is especially interested in pro- 
grams now in progress and specific problems which have developed in such programs. 


THE 1958 CONFERENCE MEETING 


The Conference on Oriental-Western Literary Relations met on December 28 in 
The topic for dis- 


§ New York at the annual meeting of the Modern Language Association, 
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cussion was "The Teaching of Indian Literature and Civilization." Among those present 
were: Professor Maximilian G. Walten, City College of New York, Chairman of the 1958 
Conference; Professor Jeremy Ingalls, Rockford College, Secretary of the 1958 Confer- 
ence; G. L. Anderson, New York University, Editor, Literature East & t; Mrs. G. L. 
Anderson; Henry F, Buchwald, University of Maine; Margaret Boddy, Winona State College; 
Albert Howard Carter, University of Alabama; Horst Frenz, Indiana University; Douglas 
G, Haring, Syracuse University; Edwin C. Kirkland, University of Florida; Walter G. 
Langlois, Boston College; Chaote Lin, University of Michigan; Irving Linn, Yeshiva 
University; M. H. Levine, Maryland State College; Irving Lo, Western Michigan Univer- 
sity; Alfred Marks, Ball State Teachers College; George McElroy, Indiana University, 
Gary Center; David Mead, Michigan State University; E. Dale Saunders, University of 
Pennsylvania; Chang Wen Shih, University of Bridgeport; Stanley Sultan, Smith College; 
Isabella Troupiansky; Krishna B. Vaid, Harvard University; A. E. Zucker, University of 
Maryland. Also present was Mr. Louis Collins, USIA, assigned by the U. S. State De- 
partment to prepare, concerning this Conference, reports of interest to educators and 
general readers in Asian countries. 

In opening this 1958 Conference Professor Walten introduced Mr. Louis Collins, 
representing the United States Information Agency, and Professor Jeremy Ingalls, as 
secretary for the Conference. He then announced that Professor Ingalls will serve as 
chairman for the Conference in Chicago in 1959; Professor Alfred Marks, as chairman 
for the Conference in Philadelphia in 1960; Professor John Yohannan, in New York, 1961. 

Because Professor Ingails had recently returned from a year as Fulbright Pro- 
fessor and Rockefeller Foundation lecturer in Japan, Professor Walten proposed that 
the 1959 Conference be concerned primarily with Japanese literature. Subsequent con- 
sultation indicating, however, Professor Marks' particular interest in chairing a 
conference on Japanese literature, Professor Ingalls announced "The Teaching of Chi- 
nese and Korean Literature" as the topic for the 1959 Conference in Chicago. Pro- 
fessor Ingalls' primary field of Asian snecialization is Chinese classical and medie- 
val literature. Also, as state guest of the Republic of Korea in September 1957, 
she was one of the two American delegates among the fourteen authors from ten coun- 
tries visiting Korea, under the sponsorship of Korean P. E. N. and Asia Foundation, 
to increase acquaintance with Korean literature and Korean authors. 

Following the presentation of Professors Ingalls and Marks, Professor Walten 
summarized the functions and activities of the Conference, emphasizing its services 
to college and university courses contributing to intercultural understanding between 
East and West. He commended the special contributions of Professor G. L. Anderson 
anc Mrs. Anderson in providing indispensable information on books, articles, and 
conferences in the pages of Literature East & West. 

Presented by Professor Walten, Professor Anderson then spoke on the need for 
a serviceable short bibliography of the literature on India and the value to pro- 
fessors of literature in many papers published by the Association of Asian Studies 
and the American Oriental Society. He urged that concern for Asian studies be made 
a regular part of all undergraduate work in arts and sciences and not confined chiefly 
te svcial sciences and occasional electives in language and literature; called atten- 
tion to publications available through the University of Chicago on teaching materials 
useful in Asian studies, inclusive of Introducing India in liberal Education; cited 
the Columbia University program; called attention to the increased competence among 
younger specialists in presenting Asian matters to general audiences, as evidenced 
at the UNESCO conference in San "rancisco in 1957. He urged that more Oriental 
specialists be welcomed to college and university faculties to teach Western history, 
philosophy, or literature as part of individual teaching programs which also include 
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opportunities for them to teach one or two courses in their special areas in Asian 
studies. 
‘Professor Walten then introduced Professor Horst Frenz, who commented on the a 


most recent Indiana conference, emphasizing the increased attendance, broader range - 
of subjects, and marked increase in popular acceptance of the conference as evidence a 


that, during the past five years, Asian studies have emerged rapidly from their earli- a 
er status as exotic fields, of concern only to specialists. Pe 

General discussion of the announced topic for the 1958 meeting, "The Teaching 
of Indian Literature and Civilization," then ensued. Valuable focus and direction . 
were given by the pertinent questions and comment of Mr. Krishna B. Vaid, currently a > 
Fulbright scholar at Harvard University. q 

Mr. Vaid urged further action in establishing an Indian-American translation ; 
team to render into English current vernacular works, to balance the present dependence ke 
of American readers upon views of India given by Indian writers who compose in English. * 
Because novelists and poets who compose in the vernaculars do, nevertheless, have a 5 
competent knowledge of English, Mr. Vaid urged that American authors, on fellowship be 
grants, work with Indian authors in the production of further translations. Because | 
of the Indian authors’ knowledge of English, Mr. Vaid believes that accurate transla- EF . 
tions from the vernaculars can be produced even though the American author giving 
final English form to the text may have little or no knowledge of the vernacular from 
which the work is being translated. 

Concerning this proposal, Professor Anderson commented on the interest of the ‘. 
Rockefeller Foundation in modern Indian literature and linguistics. Professor Douglas * 


G. Haring called attention to the existence, also, of counterpart funds under the U. S. q 
Agricultural Act, funds which are sufficient and which might be made readily avail- 
able to any person or group presenting a specifically defined progran. a 


Further comments from the floor included: the auxiliary value in intercultural 
relations in financing visits to India by American authors assigned to such a project; 
the value of establishing an academy of translators paralleling the Indian Academy 
engaged in translating Western literatures; the need of more texts providing general 
cultural background, particularly for the modern Indian novel; recommendation that 
translations of modern Asian works be included in undergraduate courses in literature; 
the need for publishers to have assurance that such translations will be purchased 
as college texts. 

Professor Walten then raised questions as to criteria for the selection of 
works still to be translated as well as for choice among already translated works. . 
Debate then ensued on the suitable place within the curriculum for such texts as trans- ss, 
lations of the Upanishads versus translations of the Mahabharata and ana. Pro- , 
fessors Carter and Langlois urged use of teachable and readable tra tions irrespec- 
tive of the comparable status of specific works in the original language. Professor 
Kirkland emphasized the special value of the Panchatantra in courses for undergradu- s 
ates, a view corroborated by Professor Walten. 

Dr. Linn then raised the question of Indian chronology. He suggested that _ 
lack of an established chronology up to the late medieval period handicaps students i 
using Indian texts in comparative studies. He commented that many folktales claimed _ 
as Indian in origin doubtless developed earlier and elsewhere and that it is inad~ _ 
visable to allow students to suppose they may be dealing with source texts when the 
question of sources is far from resolved. _ 

Further discussion of procedures elicited various comments. Dr. Zucker men- " 
tioned the cooperation of the University of Maryland with the New York China Insti- ., 
tute in the China Round Table Program. Professor Lo mentioed the conference on 7 
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teaching Asian languages and area studies at the University of Michigan. Professor 
Ingalls mentioned the contimance of the integrated Asian program at Rockford, a pro~ 
gram described at the MLA Conference in 1957. Professor Anderson suggested that syl- 
labi of courses be sent for publication in Seed st & West. Professor Frenz 
commented that attention to the Asian area genera erences can improve the cli- 
mate for introducing further courses, citing, in relation to the Indiana conferences, 
the current establishment of a department of Oriental Languages at Indiana University. 

Professor Walten then proposed that, in respect to the need for wider acquaint~ 
ance with the literatures of southern and eastern Asia, courses in Asian literature 
omit the study of Biblical texts, reserving these to a separate course in Biblical 
literature. This proposal was variously challenged. Professor Boddy suggested that 
inclusion of Biblical literature allows approach through familiar material to the less 
familiar materials from India, Persia, China, and Japan. 

Several related questions recurred. The problem of unsatisfactory dating for 
Kalidasa's Shakuntala was compared with that of a dating for the narrative of Abraham's 
proposed sacrifice of Isaac. On the question, whether cultural comprehension is seri- 
ously impeded by not knowing the precise cultural sequence in which to place such 
matters as Kalidasa's view of the hero or the Hebraic view of human sacrifice, no con 
sensus emerged. On the question of choice of materials generally, Professor Anderson 
suggested need for closer consideration of the value in promoting specialized Asian 
programs in specific colleges, pointing to various seriously neglected areas such as 
Afghanistan and several nations in southeast Asia. 

The Conference, begun at 11:30 A. M., comtimed some forty minutes beyond 
scheduled closing time; and after formal adjournment, considerable informal discus- 
sion contimed. The range of discussion and extensive participation by nearly every 
one present bear out significantly the comments by Professors Walten, Anderson, and 
Frenz that Asian cultures are increasingly recognized as normal and necessary concerns 
of professors engaged in liberal studies in America. 


JEREMY INGALLS, Secretary 


A BOOKLIST OF PAPERBACKS FOR COURSES IN ASIAN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 


by ALBERT HOWARD CARTER 
University of Arkansas 


te a By Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. Revised. Noonday. 
ta A in English Translation. With introduction and notes by 
- Anchor A 92. ; 
Dream er=-Tsao Hsueh-Chin. English version by Chi-Chen Wang. Preface 
of the Bag ren. Anchor A 159. 


Saikaku Ihara. Tuttle. 
at By Albert Schweitzer. Beacon BP 37. 
1 


Chinese Short foes Retold by Lin Yutang. Cardinal C-36. 
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Literature: An Introduction for We Readers. By Donald Keene. Grove E 9. 
The Wisd Fathe 


oF Poetry. By William G. Archer. Grove E~-12). 
no Majra. By Khushwant Singh. 


Pic 
By ‘vu Trans. by Arthur Waley. Grove E 112. 


pears Japan. By Arthur ifaley. Grove E 62. 


Poster of living Jango: Ap 4utholegy with an Introduction. Ed. by Takamiechi Ninomiya 


The Sayings of Confucius. Trans. by James R. Ware. Mentor M 151. 
ezace Tales from the Thousand and One Nights. Trans. by A. J. Arberry. Men- 


The Thousand a Dy nts. — by N. J. Dawood. Penguin L 6). 

Three Vays of Thought in Ancient China. By Arthur Waley. Anchor A 75. 

4 Treasury of Asian Literature. Ed. by John D. Yohannan Mentor MD 2h3. 

The Upanishads. Breath of the Eternal. Sel. and trans. by Swami Prabhavananda and 

ederick Manchester. Mentor MD 19). 

Lao-tzu. Trans. “by Arthur E OL. 

ze of Life. By Lao “they pln by R. B. Blakney. Mentor M 129. 

uan Mei, Eighteenth Ce Chinese Poet. By Arthur Waley. Grove E 122. 

Zen Buddhism. Selected Weitines of D. T. Suzuki. Hd. by William Barrett. Anchor A 90. 
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Snow By Yasunori Kawabata. Knopf. 
The Song of Goa: E d-Gita. Trans. by Swami Prabhavananda and Christopher Isher~ i 
wood. IL dous Huxley. Mentor M 103. 7 

The Tale of conji. . By Lady Murasaki. ‘rans, by Arthur Waley. Anchor A 55. a 
Tales from abian Nights. A Selection by P. H. Newby from The bian Nights a 
“Entertainments. —. by Sir Richard Burton. Cardinal € 17. a 

The Teachings © of the Compassionate Buddha. Ed. and intro. by E. A. Burtt. Mentor i 
Thousand and = Ss: The s. Trans. with ¢ 


{Another list of Books on Asia in print October, 1958, was compiled by 

Fellowships in East udies, Center for East Asian Studies, Harvard University 
(16 Dunster Street, Cambridge 38, Mass.). It has been reproduced and distributed by le 
the Asia Society (18 E. 50 Street, New York 22, N. Y.) to whom queries should be di- 
rected. The categories of the list are arts, biography and autobiography, cooking, 7 
crafts and hobbies, drama, economics and science, fiction, goverrment and political 
science, history, language, literature, mystery stories, philosophies and religions, * 
poetry, sociology and anthropology, short stories and essays, sports, travel, and = 
world affairs. Ed. ] 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF FITZGERALD'S RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 


_ by John D. Yohannan 
Department of English, City College of New York 


The centenary of the book which has probably done most for East-West literary 
relations should not go unmarked in the pages of this newsletter. It was in 1859 that 
Edward Fitzgerald's translation of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam was first published. 
In the twenty years that followed, three other versions of the quatrains were published 
by the translator. By the end of the century, these basic four editions had not only 
begotten a considerable direct progeny but also inspired the birth of numerous trans- 
lations by other hands. In 1929 a full scale bibliography by A. G. Potter listed 410 
editions of the various Fitzgerald versions, an additional eighty editions of English 
translations by others, 176 editions in Buropean languages besides English (including 
Greek, Basque, Gaelic, Yiddish, Latin, Romani, and the synthetic international lan- 
guages, Volapuk and Esperanto), as well as about 700 books, articles, and musical and 
theatrical compositions dealing with the awa - In that year, the first edition, 
which had sold in 1859 for a penny, went at auction for $8000.’ 

The fine, cheap and middling editions which have appeared since 1929 will re- 
quire another bibliographer's patience to catalogue. The Rubaiyat has been not only 
a perennial best-seller but also an important social document, over which serious 
philosophical debate has been waged. It has lined up agnostics against believers, ma- 
terialists against idealists, sybarites against saints, and bibbers against teetotal- 
ers. It has begotten fraternities, inspired music, supported social revolt, and pro- 
vided names for race horses and cigars. A thumb-nail edition lays claim to being the 
smallest printed book in the world, Elihu Vedder's illustrated edition tipped the 
scales at eighteen pounds, and a bejeweled one valued at 81000 sank with the Titanic. 
All this Fitzgerald wrought, who even managed to bring a new fame to the Persian au- 
thor in his native land, where for the most part his name had come to be associated 
only with astronomical and mathematical science. When in 1858 Ralph Waldo Emerson 


read some Omar quatrains in German and announced that this obscure poet gave "promise | 


to rise in Western estimation," he indeed prophesied better than he knew. 

Fitzgerald's Rubaiyat started out simply as another translation from an Ori- 
ental language. Such works had been appearing in the English journals for nearly a 
century, that is, since Sir William Jones's translations from the Arabic, Persian and 
Sanskrit had initiated the vogue. But the Rubaiyat ran a much fuller course than its 
fellows, becoming in turn a fad, a cult, a eth and a classic. The Pre-Rapha- 
elites are generally credited with saving it from oblivion. To their patronage it 
owed both its first friends and enemies. Its text was glorified by the artistic hands 
of William Morris and Edward Burne-Jones, and its verse form imitated by Swinburne. 
John Ruskin rhapsodically wrote of it: "I never did -- till this day -~ read anything 
so glorious to my mind as this poem...." Carlyle called it a jewel of its kind al- 
though the old Calvinist in him was compelled to refer to its author as a "Mahometan 
Blackguard." Tennyson paid his tribute to his friend Fitzgerald's translation in 
similarly ambiguous terms, speaking of Omar as "that large Infidel." Browning's re- 
action to the poem is presumably contained in the anti-wine-cup philosophy of "Rabbi 
Ben Ezra." The fascination of its poetry could not be denied, but, as Matthew Arnold 
implied and as an English clergyman openly stated, one had better take it merely as 
poetry or else it would become a sort of Eastern plague. Charles Eliot Norton, flirting 
with the plague, said that the poem "reads like the latest and freshest expression of 
the doubt of the generation to which we ourselves belong." New translations, under- 


playing the skepticism and the hedonism, sought to keep the epidemic at bay. Mrs. 
Jessie Cadell's "The True Omar Khayyam," as she called her version, was approved by 
the Women's Christian Temperance Union as "an Onar which may be read in young ladies 
schools without any apprehension of inflaming the cheek of outraged modesty." 

One shudders to think what would have been the fate ore ee ue 
Polnay's study of Fitzgerald, In an Old Room, appeared in the tra r‘s lifetime 
rather than in ours. De Polnay suggests that it was Fitzgerald's latent homosexuality 
that established his deep sympathy with Omar, whose love quatrains are probably ad- 
dressed to a young man. As it was, Fitzgerald died unashamed, and even proud that "I 
have made my little shot at bringing up my old Poet (worth all the living ones except 
Tennyson) out of oblivion...." 

The succeeding generation, which was the product not of the milieu that had pro- 
duced the Rubaiyat, but rather of the milieu which the Rubaiyat had helped produce, 
raised the poem to the status of a cult. Under Fitzgerald's inspiration, new and 
popular translations of the poem were made by Richard Le Gallienne and Justin H. 
McCarthy. The last decade of the century saw the founding of Omar Khayyam clubs on 
both sides of the Atlantic. At a dinner of the British branch in 1897, Austin Dobson 
recited: 


Persicos odi <= Horace said 

And therefore is no longer read. 

Since when, for every youth or miss 
That knows a mul acilis, 

There are a ed who can tell 

What Omar thought of Heaven and Hell... 


In short, without a break can quote 
Most of what Omar ever wrote. 


The American branch, at its first dinner, toasted "the king of the wise, Omar Khayyam" 
with Persian wine from Shiraz. Paul Elmer More might well note that at the turn of 
the century the chief intellectual struggle of the times was symbolized by the two 
most popular poets: Omar, who stood for defeatism and enmi, and Kipling, who called 
for the energetic, forward-looking life. 

If Browning and Kipling were not satisfactory antidotes for the subversive quat~- 
rains, some more desperate remedy might have to be sought ~-- perhaps the homeopathic 
treatment of a counter Persian poet, for example, the mystic Jelalleddin Rumi. But 
for all that Hegel and the Rev. William Hastie could do with this great transcendenta- 
list, Rumi never attained to the popularity of Omar -- despite even Fitsgerald's 
stated belief that the former was the greater of the two poets. 

In the first decades of the present century, the ivat became a shibboleth 
for all manner of doctrines. It would not be correct to deny t+ many of its advo- 
cates were drawn from the lunatic fringe. Omar was claimed to be everything from a 
Sufi mystic to an atheistic socialist. Clarence Darrow naturally saw in him a vindi- 
cation of his own beliefs in cosmic and social determinism. "To Omar Khayyam," he 
wrote, "the so-called sins of men were not crimes but weaknesses inherent in their 
being and beyond their power to prevent or overcome." In the same spirit, Theodore 
Dreiser took from the Rubaiyat the title of his unsuccessful play, The Hand of 
Potter, which shows a ee Of sexual deviation powerless to curb his oe hte 
anti-social behavior. A retired English cclonel of the India army thought the 
was a deliberately obscured veiling of the author's sensuality, and that the quatrains ql 
dealt with (1) the purpose of sex, (2) the paired life till impotence, and (3) impo- ‘ 
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tence till death. For John Pollen, on the other hand, Omar wore a "quasi~Puritan 
dress" and the quatrains came out in the four beat hymn measure. 
The Volstead Act gave a new meaning to the drinking quatrains during the Amer- 


ican twenties. George Seibel's The Wine Bills of Omar am complained of those who 
would be virtuous and do away with cakes and ale. The pre of the Omar Khayyam 


Club of America asked his patron poet in 1920: 


What think you of this sober Western world 
That joins Mohammed in forbidding wine? 


The British branch had other post-war complaints to voice. Aldous Huxley, in some 
verses entitled "Made Not Born," projected his own spiritual malady into the author 


of the Rubaiyat: 


Omar, the self-made hedonist, 
When he sat down with love to dine, 
Must know the reason why he kissed 
And find excuses for his wine. 


Sad Persian, did you envy those, 
The true-born heirs of love and wine, 
Who breathe no sadness from the rose 
And drink for mirth, not anodyne? 


In the next decade, as the age of Darwin and Spencer gave way to that of Freud and 
Marx, fewer people read the Rubaiyat with shudders of anguish or ecstasy. The bemused 
recollections of the old power o poem, in Eugene O'Neill's Ah} Wilderne for 
example, or in the letters of Edwin Arlington Robinson, called for no po 5. 

In the much harsher intellectual atmosphere of the period following the Second 
World War, the chips were rather on the shoulders of the anti-cultists. An academic 
participant in a radio symposium on the Rubaiyat as one of the great books of the 
world could express his feelings about i the single word "marshmallow," and 
it proved not to be a fighting word. 

During the last two decades, as if to symbolize the completion of a cycle, at- 
tention has turned more fully to Omar Khayyam himself, who started all the trouble. 
The quatrains erroneously attributed to him have been fairly fully weeded out by 
Russian, German, Scandinavian and English Orientalists. Most recently the researches 
of Arthur Arberry of Cambridge University, and, fittingly, of native Persian scholars, 
have brought readers closer to the authentic text of Omar Khayyam. It may soon be 
possible to determine just what the old "Mahometan Blackguard" did say, quite apart 
from what his most inspired translator (in a version unlikely ever to be matched) and 
his devotees and detractors (with a zeal almost unprecedented in literary history) 
have made him out to say. 


In the next issue... 
A SHORT LIST OF BOOKS LIKELY TO BE FOUND IN Gi:NERAL LIBRARIES FOR THE 
STUDY OF CLASSICAL SANSKRIT LITERATURE IN ENGLISH 
Albert Howard Carter 
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The MLA Chinese Conference 


The recent Modern Language Association Conference on Chinese language teach- 
ing (October 15-17) accomplished a number of things from the point of view of the two 
dozen or so teachers of Chinese present. A full report on this conference will be * 
presented in the next issue, but the discussion included both problems related to all Rg 
language teaching (aids, dictionaries, methods, audio-visual equipment, tests) and 4 
problems specifically concerned with Chinese (the new alphabet, the "vernacular" vs, “4 
the classical, the Chinese designations for language periods and levels since the end 
of the 19th century). An immediate step taken by the conference was the creation of s 
a committee to collect and distribute useful mimeographed and duplicated materials se, 
(some quite valuable teaching aids not in print were revealed). Professor Harriet . 
hills, Department of Chinese and Japanese, Columbia University, was designated to 
gather such materials for a committee of the conference. 


these matters for European languages. This, of course, does not make such notions ap- 
plicable to Chinese, and the discussion of a Chinese proficiency test constructed by 
Professor John Carroll of Harvard University was animated. But MlA's offer to provide 
assistance in improving the teaching of Chinese and in encouraging students t take 
Chinese is a step which kLA members should applaud and support. The Executive Secre- 
tary of the Association, Professor Stone, was emphatic that bLA was not opening a re- 
cruiting drive for Far Eastern specialists. The MLA doesn't need teachers of Chinese 
in the Association so much as it needs them in the country. MLA members should support 
Chinese studies because all of the major languages of the world need our attention,’ 


A less immediate result of the conference was to attempt to place Chinese in 7 
the position of languages such as French and Spanish in the consideration of such top- ee 
ics as an ideal introductory course, an ideal intermediate course, an ideal text, and *j 
proficiency tests on various levels for both the spoken and written languages. Some a 
remarkable achievements have come out of the WLA Foreign Language rrogram's attack on 7 
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Harold G. Henderson. AN INTRODUCTION TO HAIKU: AN ANTHOLOGY OF POEMS AND POETS FROM 
TO SHIKI. New York: Doubleday, 1958, x and 190pp. $1.25. (Anchor Books). 


Most translations of haiku are “begotten by Despair Upon Impossibility"; and 
most studies of this short Japanese form are both muddled by too much Zen or 
and inaccurate in their historical matter. Mr. Henderson's "Introduction" of his sub- 
ject is at least not muddled. It is clear, modest, personal, well-mannered, and alto- 
gether agreeable. His affection for ee and his sturdy resolution not to befuddle 
his reader and himself with the mist of Zen or other theoretical fog evoke a double 
warmth of conviction--for his subject and for him. The book is indeed not always ac- 
curate or new in its information or its practice of translation. But all must welcome 
the novelty of an amiable common sense. 

Mr. Henderson's translations at least make a dent in impossibility. I per- 
sonally dislike rhyme in translations from Japanese, finding an "ah, bing ... ah, ding" 
effect exceedingly distracting. But Mr. Henderson disarms criticism by saying can- 
didly, "I happen to like rhyme in a short poem of this sort." By chance, a single 
page (37) shows rhymed translation at its best and its unhappiest. Rhyme pleases when 
it is based upon assonance: 


Harvest moon: 
around the pond I wander 
and the night is gone. 


But it is disturbing when obtrusive and when emphasized by awkwardly stressed syllables: 


Little gray cuckoo: 


sing and sing; and fly and fly-- 
Oh, so much to do} 


These two renderings show the success of translation in other respects. The 
first gives us what we desire--an accurate representation of the poetic effect of the 
original. I think "[The] harvest moon" closer to both the effect of the Japanese and 
to English usage. But the next two lines are lovely in English and move with a ca- 
dence almost magically that of the Japanese: ike o megurite/ yo mo sugara. Mr. Hen- 
derson has here put himself beyond criticism or praise. 

By comparison, the second translation is deplorable. "Little gray cuckoo" 
gives little if any sense of what the image of the hototogisu means to the Japanese 
or this poem. The second line follows the rhythms tobu zo, but distorts 
the sense. ‘nid the third line is, fear, at very ance criti- 
cism--the rhyme is unfortunate since it makes us change the normal English accent from 
"CU-ckoo" to "cu-CKOO ... do." 

Like all translators, Mr. Henderson usually succeeds to an extent somewhere 
between his best and his weakest. The marvel is that he succeeds so often, as any 
foolhardy reader will find if he attempts to translate the transliterations and "lit- 
eral" renderings that are supplied. I find it difficult to choose, however, between 
such success and the warm, Elian tone of the book. For if this book holds no bril- 
liant discovery of truth, it exemplifies and communicates the pleasure that can be 
found in haiku. People who read it and Mr. Keene's more searching analysis in his 


] 


les: 


wilh find the two epproaches complementary and perhaps will hopes 
e me, for more nsive and extensive treatments of the subject, without feeling 
that either of these "introductions" will lose its assured place on our shelves. 


Department of English EARL MINER 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Takamichi Ninomiya and D. J. Enright. THE POBTRY OF LIVING JAPAN. New York: Grove 
Press, 1958, viii, 10kpp. $1.25. 


As the first representative and well translated selection of modern Japanese 
poetry, this book clearly has the character of a literary event. Its imperfections 
are such to annoy or amuse rather than to disqualify, and its virtues are fine enough 
to evoke welcome approval. 

First some blemishes. The title is deceiving. It suggests co poets, 
but those chosen make up a long generation of birthdates from 1872 to 191. The pub- 
lishers are no doubt at fault, but the title still represents Mr. Enright's bias for 
the new in Japanese life, a suggestion that one Japan died with Perry and one far 
better in every way was born since. The Introduction is rather beside the point but 
pleasant reading. It follows Japanese practice in dividing poets into political eras 
--Meiji (6 poets), Taish® (8), prewar Showa (1), and postwar (15). But it would be 
hard in the extreme to make anything out of these divisions in terms of the poetry 
presented. Most of the Introduction is full of names, dates, and titles--many of 
which are not represented by the translations-<and this too seems particularly Japa- 
nese. Yet Mr. Enright's lucid and somewhat astringent style is also to be found. 

The translations are followed by a set of very judiciously chosen notes on 
points obscure to Western readers. They yield to the biographical notes; and the 
despair to which any user of Japanese biographical dictionaries is driven is evident 
in such a bizarre sentence as the third and last on Rofti Miki: "Later entered a 
Trappist monastery in Hokkaido temporarily." Apparatus is clearly not the strong 
point of the book. 

Significantly, however, the book is strong at such crucial points as the notes 
to the poems and the translations themselves. The ‘translations are umrhymed, in a 
variety of free but happily chosen forms, and distinguished by a remarkable purity of 
diction. Where I have checked, the method is liberal in detail and accurate on in- 
portant matters. The quality of the language--unobtrusive, inevitable, and drawn 
from the best springs of easy modern English--cannot be praised enough. Such success bis 
is reflected in the first half of Ono's "Winter": 


In the stove the fire has fallen. 
We have already talked about 
Whatever is to be talked about-- 
Talked, and left nothing to be said, a 
Left not a question to be settled. % 


Let anyone try to translate five lines, with only one image, and he will hardly bet- a 
ter that. 
With such skill involved, the only questions are those of the compilers’ 
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choices and the quality of the poetry. I do not feel qualified to judge their choices, 
but they have clearly skimped others in favor of the "Realists." I should have chosen 
other poems by Kenji Miyazawa (they and I have put surnames last), but perhaps their 
selections are more accessible to Westerners. Two sentences out of context from the 
Introduction seem to me to cha:acterize the poetry itself. Although the "poets may be 
less than great, they are conspicuously individual in character"; and increasingly the 
anthology “has a desperate sincerity about it." In Miyazawa's case, the desperation 
is most marked, but it also comes closest to greatness. Most of the other poets are 
good, some quite moving, and a few worth skipping. 

The "modernity" of the poetry lies partly in its form--neither ike, es! nor 
even (after a few earlicr poems) in the traditional fives and sevens. modernity 
is also a question of subject matter and attitude, for in a sense these are poems in 
search of successful subjects and tones. Whether the search is successful is open to 
some doubt. Caught "between two worlds" of a past they too rigorously deny and West- 
ernizing they too often achieve only superficially, the poets represent modern poetic 
uncertainty in very acute form. Their triumphs, and there are many, are usually those 
of the familiar and small made into fresh art, as in the last half of Sakutaro Hagi- 
wara's "Night Train." 


The sweet tang of the varnished woodwork 

Or the tobacco smoke that curls faintly 

On a tongue made tasteless by the night's journey~- 
Wretshed enough, 

How much more lonely a wife in a strange place! 
Haven't we passed Yamashina yet?... 

And she, turning the valve of the pneumatic pillow, 
Furtively lets the air out ... a feminine act! 
Suddenly nestling together in grief 

We look out of the window at the breaking dawn 

And find, in an alien countryside, 

Blooming columbines, white, white! 


It is as Yeats said: "Though the great song return no more/ There's keen de~ 
light in what we have." And if this book suggests that modern Japanese poetry does 
not have "the great song," there is still a "keen delight" to be found in these very 
welcome selections and excellent translations. 
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Nayantara Sahgal. A TIME TO BE HAPPY. New York: Knopf, 1958, 277pp. $3.95. 


Here is a Wellesley girl who must have an "A," for a novel about her native 
India. She is Nayantara Sahgal, and the book, A Time To Be » Shows sensitivity 
and intellect worthy of her distinguished family--she is a neice of Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Yet her work does not quite come above the letter grade level; her style permits the 
flowery phrase and the rubber stamp. The jacket of the book bears her picture (she is 
beautiful) and below that we read that she was educated (before Wellesley) by govern- 
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esses at home, and at a British school in India. English is then probably the first ‘ 
language with her, but she is not on to its fine points. Perhaps those governesses “a 
had a little weakness for flowery writing. She has erred in using a masculine narrator; o 
she cannot maintain the role. Most unfortunately, the narrator's own story of disap- a 
pointed love, quite unnecessary to the business of the novel, comes out false and pain- = 
ful. 

The book is remarkable for being both so bad and so good. The story begins in 
the days of Ghandi and comes up to ebout now, and Miss Sahgal's concern is with this 
memorable historical change and its play on character. The plot is negligible. We 
follow a few central characters, their careers and crises and conversations and are 
often arrested and delighted by subsidiary characters who are types of the place and 
time. It is with these latter that she excels; her humor and sympathy work to make 
these people come alive. There are the Anglicized Indians who play tennis and drink 
whiskey, for whom everything Indian is rather a bore; the British businessman and his 
wife who know all the ropes; the wealthy titled Indian tycoon; the earnest female 
social worker; the humble Indian office worker and his British boss. The central mat- 
ter of the book is of urgent interest. Young Sanad is a thoughtful upper-middle-class 
Indian, whose education has been British: he knows the English poets, and English 
history, and can hardly feel himself identified with his own country and his own 
people. He must search out his own identity and somehow "redress the balance" 

In spite of her naive style, iiss Sahgal's authority is perfectly evident. 

And she is no partisan--she neither defends nor blames. She is a very virtuoso of 
fairness. After Independence, it is perhaps easier to be fair in India than it was, 
and yet the temptation to lose detachment in matters of nations and races is not neg- 
ligible. Her universal sympathy and objectivity make this a worthy book. It is well 
for India to nurture minds of her calibre. Literature is something else again. 


White Plains, New York RUTH ap ROBERTS 


Earl miner. THE JAPANESE TRADITION IN BRITISH AND AmERICAN LITERATURE. New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1958, xxii, 312pp. $3.75. 


This book is undoubtedly the most important critical work that has appeared 
in the near=century that comprises the term of Japanese-English comparative studies. 
It rivals Waley's translation of The Tale of Genji in importance among books in the 
larger area in which the two languages interact. It is not without fault; the breadth 
of its scope and the daring of its author make fault-finding easy. It must become, 
however, the source book for anyone wishing to study the impact Japan has had on lit-~ 
erature in English up to our time. 

The book breaks down the history of Japanese influence into three stages: first, 
the period from St. Francis Xavier to Commodore Perry, 1549 to circa 1859; second, the 
period of interaction between Meiji Japan and Victorian England and France; and third, 
the period from about the turn of the century to perhaps the present. The first peri- 
od Professor Miner brushes over rapidly with a rather tattered broom borrowed from a 
closet reportedly in the bailiwick of historical and anthropological scholarship. The 
second period he treats closely, saying much about Impressionism—-vaguely defined 
and treating carefully Japanese influences on Pierre Loti, Whistler, Oscar Wilde and 
Lafcadio Hearn. This early in the book miner demonstrates that his mind is keen and 
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his hand is sure when working directly with literary works. He has read the primary 
sources as well as the secondary sources, he understands them, and he can convey what 
he gets from them. 

ara Pound is the cornerstone of the second period as liner treats it. His 
analysis of Pound's discovery of the technique of super=position (a kind of summation 
by single image expressed in a line or two separated from the end of a poem or stanza) 
is quite valuable. Although he sometimes carries super-position too far, by finding it 
in contexts that seem to be as traditional stylistically as the King James Bible, he 
employs the technique most of the time as a somewhat accurate yardstick for measuring 
the influence of Japan through Pound and often documents his findings brilliantly. 
After what must be called at present definitive treatment of Pound, he discusses other 
imagists: Amy Lowell, John Gould Fletcher, F. S. Flint, T. &. Hulme, Wallace Stevens, 
and others. He concludes the work with a discussion of Yeats that is particularly 
valuable in its treatment of what Yeats' drama owes to the Nv. 

miner's book covers magnificently an astoundingly large area of literature 
and literary criticism. One almost wishes, however, that he had waited at least a 
fraction of Professor Henry Pochmann's twenty-five years before completing his task. 
For much of the job will have to be done over. The book will be a gold mine of thesis 
material for at least fifty years. Unfortunately, the man most eminently qualified 
to do the job over is the one least likely to do it--Professor Earl hiner. 
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tAla-~ad-Din ‘Ata-halik Juvaini, THE HISTORY OF THE «ORLD-CONWULROR (Tasrikh-i Jahan- 
Gusha). ‘Translated from the Persian by John Andrew Boyle. 2 Vols. Cambridge, Masset 
Harvard University Press, 1958, xlv, 763pp. 12.50. 


The. "world-conqueror" was Chingiz-Khan (sometimes written Genghis Khan), who 
welded the mongols into a military nation at the beginning of the 13th century, led 
them to vast conquests extending from China to Iran, and left them to rule the greater 
part of Burasia for more than a century. Juvaini was governor of Baghdad under Hilegu, 
liongol viceroy in Iran in the mid-thirteenth century. He was a muslim Persian but 
had lived in hongolia and had accompanied the mongol armies on campaigns; he knew their 
customs first-hand. This book is his history of the Mongol power from the rise of 
Chingiz-Khan to the eve of the hiongol capture of Baghdad. 

The luongols towered over world history for a crucial period at the height of 
the Middle Ages and left lasting traces in Russia, in the Middle East, and in China. 
Juvaini is the earlier of the two chief Islamic authorities on their conquests (the 
other being Rashid-ad-Din Fadl-Allah) and hence is a fundamental source for our under= 
standing of them. Fortuna » his story also makes interesting, if sometimes har~ 
rowing, reading. As might be expected, he gives most attention to those events that 
bore most directly on the iiiddle East and which he had himself witnessed, a fact which 
increases the authority and the liveliness of the work, though it reduces its value 
as a general survey of the luongols. In addition, more than a quarter of the book deals 
with the historical background of certain peoples conquered by the Mongols; in each 
of these cases, Juvaini forms a principal source for use 
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The work begins with a brief description of Chingiz-Khan's rise to power among 
the kongols and of the laws he established. Then just enough of his conquests in Cen- 
tral Eurasia are described to prepare for a full account of his assault on the great 
Islamic empire of the Khorazmshahs, which included most of Transoxania and the Iranian 
plateau, and of the massive destruction of such populous cities as herv and Nishapur. 
There follows an account of the reigns of Chingiz-Khan's first two successors, chiefly 
picturing the affairs of the mongol court and the personalities of its rulers. Next 
Juvaini interrupts his story of the kongols to trace in some two hundred pages the 
history of the Khorazmshah dynasty and especially of Sultan wuhammad, the king whom 
Chingiz-Khan overthrew, and of his sons (who ruled bits of Iran--often in highly ro- 
mantic conditions—-in the interval between the first and second main ongol invasions). 
The original first volume of Juvaini (forming the greater part of the work as we have 
it) then closes with an account of the activities of the hongol generals in Iran dom 
to the accession of mengu wa%an in 1251. 

Juvaini' s second volume was left unfinished. It begins with a description of 
the rule of mengu , third successor to Chingiz-Khan, and goes on to the Iranian expedi- 
tion of Hiilegu, undertaken at kengu's command, and in which Juvaini took part. One 
of its two main objectives was the destruction of the Ismafilfs (called "Assassins" in 
the West) of Alamit, whose unique history Juvaini gives at length largely from Is- 
ma*tif sources. Juvaini's account of this hated people is remarkably careful, con- 
geen. Face violent prejudices against them, but is not so fair or so full as that 
of Rashid-ad-Din, With the fall of Alamit the book breaks off, before recounting the 
next campaign, that against the Caliph at Baghdad. 

Boyle has added a detailed life of Juvaini and an analysis of how he managed 
to express in his book his huslim feelings about the Mongol devastations without too 
directly condemning his hiongol masters; and even managed to bring out not unworthily 
whatever could be said in the latter's favor. Boyle's notes are often taken up with 
philological and other such details but sometimes give extra information of a more 
general kind, liany of his notes, like his Persian text, are from the excellent edi- 
tion of hubammad Qazvini (to whom he gives due acknowledgement), though he sometimes 
improves on Wazvini's text. 

The translation was made under the auspices of UNESCO and was checked, ac- 
cording to UluSCO policy, by ?’rofessor V. isinorsky; it is a difficult job competently 
done. Juvaini's style is representative of the best of the more elegant type of Per- 
sian prose--not the stripped style of Rashid-ad-Din » but not the highly ornate style 
that subsequently came into fashion. Boyle reproduces rather faithfully the metaphors 
of this style and the construction of its periods (but not the more purely verbal 
graces, by nature untranslatable). Sometimes, however, he does round off the original 
construction; hence the translation cannot be counted on where the exact expression 
matters. A presumably harmless instance appears on p. 549, where the translation 
runs (our emphasis): 


eeethe father's place passes to the youngest son by the chief 
wife. Such was Ulugh-Noyan, but it was Chingiz-Khan's yasa 


that Ogetsei should Khaneee 


A more literal rendering would yield: 


eeethe father's place passes to the youngest son by the chief 
wife. Ulugh-W was the youngest son by the chief wife, but it 
was Chingiz-Khan's yasa that Ogetsei d be Khan... 
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Even so the translation is not always quite so smooth as the original. This is not to’ 
impugn the substantial accuracy of the translation, however. 

Qn two points I should like to register a protest. Boyle has omitted dia- 
critical marks in the text (though not in the index) on the ground that the work is 
"intended primarily for the general reader." It seems to this reviewer that this all 
too common practice offers a gratuitous insult to the general reader and is moreover 
based on a misconception, To assume that the general reader will be inconvenienced 
by a few dots and macrons is to credit him with a childishness which should not be 
encouraged if in fact it is real. To assume that only the specialist needs diacritics 
is moreover to assume that the non-specialist never reads more than one book on a 
given subject and hence has no need to refer from the work of one writer to that of 
another, for which reference an exact transliteration is often useful, particularly in 
the case of Persian. 

Boyle has also translated in an unevenly archaizing style. It seems to this 
reviewer that such a needless affectation is both unseemly and misleading. It is 
misleading because Juvaini did not use a style archaic for his time; his elegance did 
not depend on ending his verbs in th. If—as seems to be the purpose of some trans- 
lators in archaizing—it is the "quaintness" of the original that is supposed to be 
captured so, then the sooner we are rid of such superficialities the better. 

It remains only to say that Juvaini's history is a very important and readable 
document and that the translator has done well a laborious task in making it available, 
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An Apology 


_ The Editor regrets the long delay in issuing LE&W. His administrative duties 
in the graduate program at New York University have caused the delay. A reorganiza= 
tion of the editorial staff is in planning and it is hoped that future issues will be 
on time. All ee have been entered on a four-issue rather than a yearly 
basis. 
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